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PERIL ON THE ATLANTIC. 

BY CAPTAIN CHAELES W. KENNEDY, LATE COMMANDER OF THE 
STEAMSHIP " GEEMANIC." 



The first question that naturally arises in the mind of almost 
every individual contemplating a voyage across the Atlantic, and 
more especially for the first time, is, " Which is the safest line ?" 
and then, " What steamer shall I take ?" 

When one reflects upon the helplessness of a person unaccus- 
tomed to the sea, on board of an ocean steamer, it is really not 
surprising that he or she should experience a certain amount of 
anxiety regarding this subject ; and, when the fact is clearly 
demonstrated that all who cross the ocean are placing their lives 
in the hands of one man — the captain ; that is to say, as far as 
human power can control our destiny, — it is, indeed, almost 
wonderful to see the number of people who embark on our large 
European steamers with as little misgiving as they would have 
were they stepping into a carriage for a drive of a few miles. 

This, however, is not the case with all who go to Europe. In 
the course of my experience as captain of an Atlantic steamer, 
I have witnessed some painful scenes among passengers who have 
come on board for the first time. One of these was so peculiar 
that it left an impression upon my memory which will never be 
effaced. 

I was leaving New York in July on one of my return voyages 
to Liverpool. The steamer was, as it always is at this season of 
the year, crowded with passengers. About an hour before sailing, 
a gentleman who had crossed a number of times before and was 
then going with me, came to where I was standing and begged me 
to go down to the saloon and see a lady who appeared absolutely 
crazed with terror. I inquired her name, and he told me. But 
a few evenings previous I had met her with her husband at the 
house of a mutual friend, and was very much amused at her en- 
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thusiastic description of the pleasure she anticipated on her ap- 
proaching voyage. I expected to see her come on board in the 
most brilliant spirits imaginable. 

When I went into the saloon and my eyes fell upon her, from 
my heart I pitied her. Her countenance was overspread with 
that bluish pallor which indicates extreme terror, and the wild 
expression of her eyes denoted how much she was suffering. Her 
husband was sitting by her side, holding her hands in his and try- 
ing to comfort her. All she could say was: " Take me home ! 
Oh, do take me home ! The steamer will go to the bottom of the 
ocean and I shall never see my children again." 

Several of her friends who had come to see her off were stand- 
ing near, and as I approached they made way for me. One of the 
ladies said to her that the captain was coming to assure her that 
there was no danger to be feared and that everything would be 
all right. She looked up with such an expression of despair that 
I could not but be affected by it, and, coming towards me, caught 
hold of my hand and implored me to tell her if there was any 
danger of the steamer's going to the bottom. 

Placing her in a chair, and taking one near her, I talked with 
her for some time, and finally succeeded in partially quieting her 
fears and inducing her to continue the voyage. Looking up 
into my face, with her eyes filled with tears, she asked if I 
thought she would get back to her children again. I assured her 
that, so far as I could see, there was not the slightest danger to 
be apprehended, and that she need not have any anxiety on that 
subject. I felt that I must give her all the comfort that I could, 
for her distress was something pitiable. 

She hesitated a while, as if turning the matter over in her mind, 
and then said that, relying on what I had just told her, she would 
make every effort to overcome her fright and go with her husband. 
He, poor fellow, had been standing near us, his face nearly as pale 
as that of his wife, and in a few words expressed his gratitude to 
me for the influence that 1 had exerted in his behalf. As I left 
them to go on deck, I saw that she was endeavoring with all her 
strength of will to conquer the excessive fear that seemed to have 
taken full possession of her. 

I am glad to say that I made one of my best passages. We 
had very little bad weather, and the sea was calm nearly the 
whole way across. When we reached Liverpool, she came and 
vol, cxi,vin.— no, 390. 37 
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thanked me for the safe and pleasant passage we had made, and 
said that she would certainly return with me, which she did in 
the following September. 

As I have stood on the bridge taking my ship out of dock 
when leaving New York, and have seen the passengers on the deck 
waving hats and handkerchiefs to friends on shore who have come 
to say good-bye, I have wondered how it was possible that all 
these people could be so happy and in such cheerful spirits. The 
gangway had been removed, the rail was in its place, and they 
were now shut off from all communication with the world. Once 
out to sea, there could be no going on shore — it matters not how 
frightened or how ill they may be ; here they are, and here they 
must remain for seven days and nights, and possibly longer if we 
encounter bad weather. 

Many a time when the conditions were favorable I have ob- 
served those who were well and able to do so, walking up and 
down the deck, laughing, chatting, and evidently enjoying every 
moment. Society restraint had been left on shore, and only 
their natural feelings appeared to manifest themselves. They 
took "no thought of the morrow," and danger was a thing un- 
known. The confidence that the majority of the travelling 
public have in the commander of an ocean steamer is, indeed, a 
source of great gratification to him. 

During a stormy night, when the sea is high and the ship 
rolling heavily, the hearts of the timid and nervous ones beat and 
tremble with fear of some approaching unknown calamity ; and 
visions of all the wrecks of which they have ever heard or read 
pass before their eyes. I cannot blame them, for they know 
nothing of the sea and its caprices. 

At the same time, if these nervous individuals could but im- 
press upon their minds the fact that under such circum- 
stances there is no real danger, it would save them a great 
amount of suffering. I am quite willing to admit that it is neither 
comfortable nor pleasant to awake in the night and find one's self 
rolling about like an empty cask, and be compelled to cling to 
the side of the berth with all one's strength to avoid being 
thrown out on the floor. I do not like it myself, and would 
much prefer smooth water ; but such little incidents will occur, 
and it is best to take a philosophical view of the matter. One 
thing is certain, and that is, that it it is far safer to remain 
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quietly — I mean, of course, as quietly as possible — in the berth, 
than to run the risk of breaking one's limbs by walking about the 
passage ways or in the saloon, as many do. 

When on the bridge, taking my ship through a dense fog, I 
have seen many anxious eyes directed towards me, watching my 
every movement. There was not then so much laughing, talking, 
and promenading the deck ; for, surrounded as they were by this 
impenetrable wall of vapor, even the hearts of old travellers were 
not proof against a certain amount of fear and anxiety. 

Year after year the same families have crossed in my ship, and 
it has been to me a source of great gratification and pride to see 
the apparently-unlimited confidence they had in me. 

An old gentleman and his wife, formerlyof Pennsylvania, both 
now dead, would cross in no other ship than the " Germanic." 
They came on to New York one Saturday, expecting to sail with 
me that afternoon. - At almost the last moment my engineer had 
discovered a flaw in the shaft, and the " Baltic," Captain Bence, 
was substituted. As Captain Bence, before taking command, had 
been my chief officer for several years, the old lady had more con- 
fidence in him than she would have had in an entire stranger; but 
when I went on board, just before the ship sailed, to wish them a 
pleasant passage and see them off, I found her somewhat excited . 
and nervous. Suddenly she turned to me and said : " Captain, 
I would get right off the ship now and go back and wait for you, 
but as prayers will be offered up in two churches to-morrow for 
our preservation while on the sea, it would hardly be right for us 
to be safe and sound on shore, would it ? " 

I assured her that I did not think it would, and that she 
might feel perfectly secure under the care of Captain Bence. 

I have seen so much suffering among some of the passengers 
during the many years that I have been on the Atlantic that I 
have often marvelled how the timid ones have ever summoned up 
sufficient courage to make the ocean voyage. But when I con- 
sider the great attractions of London, of Paris, and other Conti- 
nental cities, I have come to the conclusion that to them it is one 
of the bitter pills that must be swallowed in order to obtain that 
indescribable happiness which they ardently imagine awaits them, 
when, the voyage once ended, they have reached the alpha and 
omega of their hearts' desires — Europe. 

Taking a practical view of my subject, one might reasonably 
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ask what would constitute the actual requirements to insure a 
perfectly safe voyage across the ocean. The first thing to be con- 
sidered is the ship. By my own experience and observation I am 
convinced that a steamer can be so constructed that, in the event 
of a collision with another, it would be an impossibility to sink 
her ; and herein lies the chief danger. 

Every one who is familiar with the conformation of steam- 
ships cannot but acknowledge that those belonging to the first- 
class lines now crossing the Atlantic are, without exception, the 
finest ships afloat. Taking into consideration the vast increase 
in size and speed of the ships of to-day, compared with those of 
twenty years ago, the former are, indeed, marvels of marine archi- 
tecture, and reflect great credit on the skill and ingenuity of the 
designers. 

When I made my first voyage to New York, in 1864, I sailed 
in the Gunard steamer "China." She was about one-half the 
size of the "Umbria"and "Etruria," but at that time was con- 
sidered one of the wonders of the age. What would be the gen- 
eral opinion of the public to-day when comparing her with the 
two I have just mentioned ? 

Although the freight and passenger trade between Europe 
and America during the past few years has grown to such dimen- 
sions that the demand for larger and faster steamers has become 
imperative, until the advent of the "City of New York," of the 
Inman Line, in August, 1888, very little of importance had been 
accomplished in making them safer than the ships of former 
years. It is true that, as they have been increased in length, 
additional athwart-ship bulkheads have been provided, separating 
the hulls into so-called water-tight compartments. These have 
been considered all that were requisite to insure perfect safety. 

The loss of the Cunard steamer " Oregon" off Fire Island, a 
few years since, clearly demonstrates to every one that these bulk- 
heads dividing the ship into compartments do not make her per- 
fectly safe and unsinkable; for the " Oregon" was constructed on 
this plan. It cannot be forgotten that she was struck by a coal- 
laden wooden schooner, and that only a comparatively small open- 
ing was made in her side. The water-tight doors did not prevent 
her from filling or from going down in twenty fathoms of water. 

Could any ship have had a more narrow escape than the 
"Britannic," of the White Star Line, when she collided with the 
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" Celtic," in May, 1887? She was struck by the latter a few 
inches only abaft the bulkhead of the engine-room. Had this 
occurred one foot further forward, the bulkhead would have been 
so seriously damaged that the engine compartment would have 
filled, and nothing could have saved her from going down in a 
very short space of time. The engines and boilers occupy the 
largest compartment in the ship; and this, being in the centre and 
filled with water, would be quite sufficient to sink her. Added to 
this, the next compartment aft would have filled, and there 
would have been no doubt of the result. 

So long as there is freedom from collision, all the ships of the 
present day are perfectly safe ; but as such accidents do occur, 
and when least expected, circumstances have proved that they are 
no safer than those of twenty years ago. 

With all the great improvements that have been made in the 
last seventeen years, it is surprising that until August, 1888, no 
better results have been obtained. By the sinking of the " Ore- 
gon" it has been proved beyond question that athwart-ship bulk- 
heads are not sufficient to insure safety. The sections between 
them are much too large and would hold so much water that, if 
the ship was struck and one of them filled, she would sink so 
deeply that she would become unmanageable. I have heard the 
heads of large companies declare that the ships of their line were 
perfectly safe, and nothing but striking on a rock could cause the 
loss of one of them. My experience has led me to think differ- 
ently. 

Many times, when standing on the bridge of the " Germanic " 
watching her motion, has this subject revolved itself in my mind, 
and I was then convinced that a ship could be so designed and 
constructed that, under ordinary conditions, it would be impos- 
sible to sink her. 

When the ships of the White Star Line first started in 1872, 
they caused a great deal of excitement and comment among the 
other steamship companies and the public in general. They 
were an entirely new departure from anything before constructed, 
and, from their extreme length and narrowness, were considered 
totally unsafe and unfitted for the trade. Many even went so far 
as to predict that, in the first heavy gale encountered, these 
"coffins" — as some designated them — would be broken in two 
and nothing more be heard of them. 
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At that time I had left the Cunard service, and was appointed 
to the command of the third ship of the new line. The captain of 
the "Oceanic," the pioneer ship, invited me to go on board, 
examine her, and give my opinion regarding her. I did so. 
Even to my sailor's eye she appeared very long and very narrow. 
After making a thorough examination and observing the strength 
of the hull, I could not see any possibility of the ships' coming to 
such an untimely end as had been predicted, especially as they had 
two iron decks extending the entire length. Although a new 
departure from the old model, I was convinced that they were 
equally as safe as any ship afloat. I soon had an opportunity of 
proving that my opinion was correct. 

Notwithstanding that these ships were built on an entirely 
different plan from any other, very little was accomplished in 
making them any safer in the event of a collision. The hull was 
divided into large compartments by means of athwart-ship bulk- 
heads ; added to these were the iron decks, which increased the 
strength of the ships ; but nothing was done to render them un- 
sinkable or safe under all circumstances. Even the new ships 
that were built for other lines, after the White Star steamers 
came out, had but few unimportant improvements on those of 
the latter. 

When the " Bothnia " and " Scythia," of the Cunard Line, 
were built, their upper decks were constructed only partially of 
iron. Before they had run through one year, the company was 
compelled to lay them up and give them complete iron decks. 
The German and French lines soon began to add new ships to 
their fleet. These were similar in outward appearance to those of 
the White Star Line, and with little improvement in point of safety 
and speed. 

Ship after ship was launched, each faster than its pred- 
ecessor, but the great problem of making them unsinkable was 
still unsolved. There was an abundance of life-saving appara- 
tus, such as life-buoys, life-rafts, etc., on board each steamer, and, 
as the size and capacity were increased, additional life-boats of a 
new and improved pattern were supplied. 

In the latter part of 1875, when in command of the "German- 
ic," I had an opportunity of witnessing the effect of a collision in 
the Eiver Mersey between two coasting steamers. A brother cap- 
tain happened to be with me at the time. After examining the 
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crippled ships, we returned to my chart-room and discussed the 
question of safety at sea. We both arrived at the conclusion 
that the Atlantic steamers were not as safe as they should be, 
and that, if they were struck amidships, the consequences would 
be very serious. 

The question which naturally followed was, " How can a ship 
be so constructed as to render her perfectly safe and unsinkable 
under all conditions ?" With pencil and paper in hand, each of us 
drew a plan of that which we considered necessary to secure the 
desired result. When comparing notes, we found our ideas almost 
identical. We were of the opinion that the hull of the ship 
should be divided into small compartments by longitudinal as 
well as by athwart-ship bulkheads, and that the result would be 
satisfactory. Our plans were submitted to those in authority on 
such matters, but they were not then considered feasible. 

The Inman and International Steamship Company has con- 
structed and launched the "City of New York" and "City of 
Paris" (both now running), and the White Star Line, the 
" Teutonic," which will make her first voyage this summer. These 
are built with hulls divided into small compartments by longi- 
tudinal as well as athwart-ship bulkheads, and double bottoms. 
Judging from my experience at sea, I believe that they will prove 
a complete success ; and should a collision occur and they be 
struck amidships, they will be found unsinkable and consequently 
safe. 

Although the subject of safety has been occasionally referred 
to, the question which has appeared most to agitate the minds and 
thoughts of the trans- Atlantic steamship companies for the past 
few years is : " In how short a time can a passage from Europe to 
America be made, and vice versa f" 

As this question seems to be paramount to all others, it must 
be universally acknowledged that these large ocean steamers 
should be commanded by men of ability, experience, courage, and 
skill. The care and responsibility resting upon the captain of 
one of these enormous ships are so heavy that, as month after 
month passes by, and year succeeds year, his expression becomes 
stern, his manner abrupt, and his general bearing one not calcu- 
lated, perhaps, to invite familiarity. Has the idea ever dawned 
upon the minds of the travelling public that, to a certain extent, 
their lives are under the control of this stern and forbidding-look- 
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ing man ? Has the thought ever occurred to them that, by one 
careless act on his part, or by one slight omission of his duty, the 
ship might sink with all on board and nothing more be heard of 
her ? 

And yet there are some among the lady travellers crossing the 
ocean who appear to imagine that the captain should be as 
gallant and attentive as a Fifth- Avenue exquisite, and pay them 
all those little compliments that they are accustomed to receive 
in society. I am glad to say, however, that all are not of the 
same opinion. 

A lady once told me that, when crossing in one of the large 
steamers one summer, she was taking a short walk with her hus- 
band just before retiring for the night. She had remarked what 
she supposed to be a young couple, sitting in chairs and snugly cov- 
ered with rugs, and evidently enjoying a very pleasant tSte-d-lete. 
She had not paid any particular attention to them, as such little 
scenes are not uncommon among the passengers when at sea. A 
gust of wind happened to raise the covering from the gentleman's 
feet, and while he was re-arranging it she passed by. To her 
amazement and horror, she recognized the commander of the 
steamer. " Captain," said she to me, " I was so nervous and 
frightened during the remainder of the voyage that, I assure you, 
I never slept a wink; and I was so grateful when I found myself 
safe in New York that I offered then and there a prayer of 
thanksgiving that came from my very heart." 

I have had on board the " Germanic " on one voyage, passen- 
gers and crew inclusive, twelve hundred and fifty souls, among 
them representatives of every grade of society, from the millionaire 
and his family enjoying every luxury that money can procure, to 
the poor emigrant with all his worldly possessions on his back. 
During the many years that I was at sea and in command, I 
never forgot that I was responsible for the lives of the thousands 
of people who have crossed the Atlantic under my protection. 
It is impossible for me to recount the number of times that 
husbands have brought on board their wives and children, and 
fathers their daughters, to go to Europe without any protector, and, 
after taking leave of them, have come to me and said : " Captain, 
I place them in your hands; take good care of them." I never 
heard those words with indifference, but always accepted the 
^rust in the same spirit in which it was given to me. 
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When the weather is clear, the sea calm, and the ship flying 
along at the rate of sixteeen or more knots an hour, the captain 
can take some rest and comfort ; but as these conditions are, 
for the greater part of the year, the exception rather than the 
rule, his duties are heavy and manifold. In a moment of danger 
he must be quick to think and quick to act. On board his ship 
he stands alone in his authority ; his word is law, and none can 
dispute it. Many persons think that too much power is vested 
in the captain ; but as accidents usually occur suddenly, there is 
no time to hold a meeting and discuss what is best to be done : 
the most serious results might ensue while the question was being 
decided. 

In order to prove the truth of my statement I will narrate one 
incident from my experience, which took place when in command 
of the " Baltic " in 1873. 

We were about half way across the Atlantic on our passage to 
Liverpool. I went down to the saloon that day, as usual when 
the weather permitted, to take my lunch, and was sitting at the 
table talking with those near me. Happening to turn around, I 
saw my servant enter the door, and was instantly aware by his 
agitated appearance that something was wrong. 

He came up to me and, speaking in a low tone, so as not to 
be heard by others, said, " The ship is on fire forward, sir." For 
one moment my heart leaped into my throat and my blood ran 
cold. Fire on board ship in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean is 
no trifling matter. I knew that there was a large quantity of 
cotton on board, and, as we had but few steerage passengers, it 
had been stowed in the compartment usually allotted to them, 
and I realized at once the danger we were in. Not wishing 
to alarm any one, I quietly laid down my knife and fork, 
arose from my chair, and went on deck. The sight that 
met my eyes was appalling. Smoke and flame fully six feet 
in height were pouring out of the forward ventilators. The hose 
had been connected and the pumps started. All the men were at 
work making every effort to subdue the fire, but thus far had 
made no visible impression upon it. Although no alarm had been 
given, the passengers soon heard that the ship was on fire, and 
one and all rushed on deck. They stood pale and terrified, look- 
ing alternately at the flames and at me to see what steps I was 
about to take ; but there was no screaming nor any sign of a panic. 
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I soon discovered that nothing could be done through the ven- 
tilators and ordered them to be covered with tarpaulins. I then 
had the hatches removed, to reach the source from which the fire 
originated. As soon as the hatchway was opened, a dense black 
volume of smoke arose, followed by flame. The water that was 
then poured down had not the least effect, and I saw that there 
' was no time to lose if the ship was to be saved. 

At the time this disaster occurred she was running before a 
strong westerly gale and heavy sea. An idea suddenly flashed 
through my mind and I at once determined to act upon it. I went 
up on the bridge and, calling to all who were on deck, told them 
to get under cover as quickly as possible. I immediately ordered 
the helm to be put to port, bringing the sea nearly abeam. A tre- 
mendous wave broke on board filling the hatchways and flooding 
the deck. Tons of water poured down below, and instead of black 
smoke issuing from the hatch, I saw a cloud of steam ascend, prov- 
ing that the fire was under control. 

I kept the ship before the wind and sea, and set all hands to 
work hoisting up bales of cotton. In about an hour they reached 
the place where the fire commenced, and I had the satisfaction of 
seeing it very soon extinguished. Although the passengers were 
very much frightened, there was but little commotion, and I must 
give them the credit of manifesting wonderful self-control under 
the exciting circumstances. 

The source of the greatest peril to all ships crossing the Atlan- 
tic, and that most dreaded by all commanders, is fog. The speed 
and size of the large steamers in the hands of competent and 
vigilant men are conducive in many instances to their safety ; 
and were it not for this bHe noire of the sea, ocean travellers 
would have little to fear. 

The importance of a code of marine signals, simple in its ar- 
rangement, for use in foggy weather, cannot be too strongly 
advocated. A commander standing upon the bridge, his ship 
enveloped in a dense mass of impenetrable vapor, has but his 
sense of hearing to depend upon, and can be guided only by that. 
He stands at his post, every nerve drawn to its highest tension, 
listening for sounds that for hours do not reach him. At last, 
from a distance a faint whistle is borne on the air, and he is then 
instantly on the alert. 

He strains his ear to locate the sound, for the fog is so dense 
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that he cannot see twenty yards away. Is she a slower steamer 
than his own that he is overtaking, or is it one that he is meet- 
ing ? There is nothing in that one blast to give him any infor- 
mation, and he can only wait and listen. He sounds his steamer's 
whistle once or twice, according as he ports or starboards his helm, 
and awaits the answering signal. Nothing reaches his ear but the 
one blast at short intervals. He can only rely on his judgment, 
and, reducing the speed, keep on the course he has selected. 

The sound becomes clearer. The unknown ship is approach- 
ing, and he realizes that she is drawing nearer and nearer ; so 
near that his heart is beating rapidly, and he almost holds his 
breath in the intensity of his anxiety. A dark shadowy form 
passes so closely to him that for a moment his blood runs cold, 
and every pulsation ceases ; but the danger is over. She has 
disappeared in the fog, and he can breathe again, for his ship and 
all on board are safe. 

This is but one of the thousands of hair-breadth escapes that 
have occurred on the ocean which have never been recorded and 
which will never be known. 

This subject is being taken up with apparent earnestness' by 
the American public, but it remains to be seen what the results 
of the International Marine Conference that is to meet in Wash- 
ington next fall will be. Will a uniform system of compass fog- 
signals be established ? or will it be necessary to wait until two 
of the enormous steamships of the Atlantic crash together in mid- 
ocean, and hundreds of lives and a large amount of property have 
been sacrificed, in order to convince the maritime nations that 
such signals are needed and should be adopted by all steamers 
at sea in every part of the world? 

Chas. Wm. Kennedy, 
Late Commander of the White Star steamer " Germanic." 



